Abraham  Lincoln's  Americanism. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.   OSCAR   E.   BLAND, 

o  f   i  n  d  i  a  n  a  , 
••  Ik  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Wcclucsdoji,  March  11,  1920. 

The  House  had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  12724)  to  declare 
Liiicoln's  birthday  a  legal  holiday. 

Mr.  BLAND  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  support 
this  measure  to  nialve  tlie  birtliday  of  Ahrnliam  Lincoln  a  lioli- 
day  in  tlie  District  of  Colunrbia,  not  witli  the  idea  of  doing  so 
in  order  to  give  tlie  overworked  employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  rest.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  their  being  under- 
paid. I  d(?  not  think  they  are  overworked.  I  favor  this  measure 
because  26  States  have  made  the  birthday  of  the  great  emanci- 
pator a  national  holiday,  and  this  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to-day  is  a  tardy  recognition  of  a  sentiment 
which  is  widespread  throughout  the  whole  Kepulilic.  I  would 
favor  the  repeal  of  certain  national  holidays  rather  than  l)e 
opposed  to  tiii.s  measure.  No  character  in  all  the  history  of 
this  Republic  so  truly  represents  what  the  ideal  Anrerican  chai-- 
acter  should  lie  as  was  that  of  Lincoln.  From  his  birth  to  his 
death  he  tread  tlie  wine-press  jiath  of  sorrow.  Proliably  it  was 
sorrow  that  purilied  and  strengthened  this  wonderful  man  so 
as  to  live  the. life  that  has  made  him  the  ideal  by  whose  staudai'd 
true  Americanisur  is  measured. 

When  on  April  1.").  ISOI.  President  Lincoln  called  for  troops 
to  put  down  the  rebellion,  it  was  the  saddest  hour  of  his  melan- 
choly life  He  loved  liis  country  passionately,  and  the  welfare 
of  its  people  was  his  first  concern.  He  was  now  compelled  to 
give  the  lives  of  this  people  that  he  loved  to  save  the  country 
they  loved.  He  was  a  genius,  of  a  unique,  unusual,  and  inmiense 
personality,  towei'ing  above  the  petty  critics  and  maligners  who 
surrounded  him  in  the  hour  of  the  country's  greatest  peril — 
always  gentle  and  kind  and  patient  and  forgiving.  He  was 
often"  criticized  for  his  long  lists  of  pardons.  This  sad  and  pa- 
tient father  could  not  resist  the  tearftU  appeal  of  a  mother  for 
her  son.  and  it  lirought  joy  to  his  heart  to  see  the  tearful  face 
before  him  light  with  new  hope  and  happiness.  He  never  abused 
the  great  power  intrusted  to  him  by  the  people  of  this  Nation 
except  on  the  side  of  mercy.  Mixed  with  his  melancholy  and 
sadness  theie  was  a  dry  wit  and  hunror  in  his  disposition  that 
saved  him  in  his  darkest  hours.  Vallandigham  outwardly  was 
with  the  North  but  at  heart  with  the  South.  He  was  convicted 
and  sent  to  Fort  Wan-en  prison.  Lincoln  changed  the  punish-, 
nieiit.  and  with  a  grim  kind  of  humor  sent  him  "  to  his  friends, 
in  the  South." 
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He  said : 

Among  free  men  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to 
the  bullet. 

He  lived  to  see  his  prophesy  fulfilled.  He  lived  until  victory 
came.  He  lived  until  the  Confederate  States  of  America  no 
longer  existed,  until  the  doors  of  Libbey  and  Andersonville 
prisons  were  opeuetl.  He  lived  until  this  great  Republic  was 
free,  and  then,  when  the  Herculean  task  set  for  him  had  been 
completed,  he  passed  from  among  his  millions  of  idolizing  bene- 
ficiaries, among  whom  were  his  former  most  bitter  enemies,  and 
his  name  to-day  is  left  with  us  as  a  gentle  memory. 

The  Civil  War,  unlike  any  other  war  we  have  ever  engaged  in, 
was  a  war  bet\^een  two  powerful  sections  of  our  own  country.  Ii 
was  a  crisis  that  showed  the  true  character  of  men  in  places  of 
great  responsibility.  If  one  was  in  a  place  of  public  trust  and 
■confidence  and  power  during  these  days,  it  was  soon  determined 
as  to  whether  he  was  a  man  of  ability  and  of  honor  and  of 
•courage.  No  public  servant  was  so  bitterly  maligned,  criticized, 
harassed.  No  Executive  was  so  unjustly  condenmed  by  his 
enemies  from  both  the  North  and  the  South,  yet  was  mortal, 
•ever  more  forgiving,  more  patient,  honest,  faithful,  and  de- 
voted to  the  good  of  his  country  and  welfare  of  its  people  than 
the  immortal  Lincoln?  Here,  over  a  half  century  removed  from 
these  events,  it  seems  almost  incomprehensible  that  our  fore- 
fathers' neighbors  could  have  dealt  so  unjustly  and  "unkindly 
with  one  whose  every  act  and  word,  whose  daily  walk  in  life, 
should  nave  been  the  subject  of  universal  praise  and  encomium. 
In  December,  I860,  the  following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Illi- 
nois Journal : 

We  hear  such  frequent  allusions  to  a  supposed  purposi^  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  call  into  his  Cabinet  two  or  three  southern  gentlemen 
from  the  parties  opposed  to  him  politically  that  we  are  prompted  to  ask 
a  tew  questions.  First,  is  it  Isnown  that  a  gentleman  of  character  would 
accept  a  place  in  his  Cabinet?  Second,  if  yea,  on  what  terms  does  he 
surrender  to  Mr.  Lincoln  or  Mr.  Lincoln  to  him  on  the  political  differ- 
ences between  them? 

The  Chicago  Times,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1864,  in  a  public  edi- 
torial, in  part,  said  : 

Lincoln  can  not  be  fairly  and  lawfully  elected,  and  th^  people  have 
determined  that  he  shall  not  hold  office  if  elected  by  fraud.  He  could 
Dot  be  more  worthless  dead  than  he  is  living,  but  he  would  be  infinitely 
Jess  mischievous,  and  his  corpse,  repulsive  as  it  would  be  in  its  freshest 
state  and  richest  and  most  graceful  habiliments,  would  yet  be  the  most 
appropriate  sacrifice  which  the  insulted  Nation  could  offer  in  atonement 
for  Its  submission  to  his  imbecility  and  despotism. 

It  might  be  well  to  add  that  when  Gen.  Burnside  was  in 
command  of  the  department  of  Ohio,  he  ordered  tlie  Chicago 
Times  to  be  suppressed.  Mr.  Lincoln  with  his  characteristic 
"  despotism  "  countermanded  the  order. 

In  1861,  at  a  great  public  meeting  in  Springfield,  111..  William 
Holmes  made  a  .speech  in  which  he  said : 

I  feel  that  I  can  not  be  in  error  when  I  say  that  this  Union  never 
can  be  saved  by  force.  Coercion  !  Force  '.  This  is  war — war  upon  th(> 
bouthern  States,  not  on  South  Carolina  alone.  It  will  be  war,  then, 
upon  1.5  States.  Are  you  prepared  for  such  war?  No,  gentlemen,  thanic 
God,  fanaticism  has  not  yet  hardened  our  hearts,  and  if  the  Republican 
leaders  expect  that  it  would  be  a  war  in  the  Southern  States  alone,  they 
will  undeceive  themselves.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  such  a  conflict  ever 
comes,  it  will  be  war  in  the  North  ;  it  will  be  war  in  Chicago  ;  war  in 
Springfield  ;  war  on  the  broad  prairies  of  Illinois.  Before  the  patriotic 
people  of  this  State  will  allow  an  invading  force  to  pass  bt'vond  its 
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■borders,  to  subjugate  the  South,  they  will  make  one  vast  mausoleum  of 
your  State.  (And  it  is  recorded  that  the  audience  received  the  speech 
with  great  applause.) 

While  this  si^eech  was  being  made,  the  South  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture was  passing  a  bill  to  call  out  10,000  troops,  anrl  batteries 
were  being  erected  to  bombard  Fort  Sumter.  Senators  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  Southern  Slates  were  resigning  from  Con- 
gress. Nowhere  did  yon  hear  a  word  of  sympathy  for  the  sad 
nmn  who  was  soon  to  talce  his  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
and  the  Union.  In  the  house  of  representatives  of  Illinois  a 
member  by  the  name  of  Green  moved  to  amend  the  militia  bill 
by  providing  that  the  militia  be  armed  with  cornstalks.  Later, 
Democratic  State  phitforms  all  over  the  North  declared  the  war 
a  failure.  The  national  Democrat  platform  of  18G4.  upon  which 
Mr.  McClellau  was  running,  had  declared  that — 

After  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of 
war — justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare  demand  that 
immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  plans  to  take  the  hfe  of  Lincohi  were 
made  more  than  once.  He  was  even  required  to  use  unusual 
precautions  on  his  way  to  the  inaugural  at  Washington,  and 
changed  his  announced  route  of  travel  while  on  the  way.  I 
mention  these  facts  to  indicate  the  political  and  sectional  hatred 
and  hostility  that  surrounded  him  as  he  assumed  his  tremen- 
dous responsibilities. 

Lincoln  appreciated  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  him  if 
he  was  to  save  the  Union.  He  earnestly  desired  that  political 
strile  should  be  eliminated  so  far  as  possible  and  that  the  help 
and  support  of  the  best  men  of  the  Nation,  regardless  of  jioliti- 
cal  questions,  yet  he  foresaw  that  upon  the  rock  of  political 
bias  the  Union  might  be  lost,  so  he  tendered  the  command  of 
the  Army  to  a  Democrat,  Gen.  Roliert  E.  Lee,  who  declined 
and  went  with  the  South.  He  put  McClellan  at  the  head  of  the 
Union  Army  because  he  believed  he  was  capable  and  would 
encourage  the  loyalty  an<l  support  of  the  opposition  party.  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  McClellan,  in  one  of  the  bitterest 
campaigns  of  the  Republic,  ran  against  Liu'coln  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Lincoln  was  a  party  man — a  good  Republican  on  all  matters 
of  party  principle,  but  he  was  too  broad  and  unseltish  to  let 
partisanship  stand  in  the  way  of  the  success  of  the  great  cause 
for  which  he  seemed  to  be  providentially  chosen  to  champion. 
It  was  his  party  that  steadfastly  advocated  the  overwhelming 
majority  view  on  the  issues  over  which  the  war  was  waged. 
The  war  was  a  party  issue,  and  yet  he  did  not  regard  the  war 
as  a  Republican  war,  or  as  a  partisan  war.  He  appointed 
powerful  Democrats  to  his  Cal)inet  and  never  regretted  having 
sat  at  the  council  table  with  such  a  man  as  Stanton.  Stan- 
ton v/as  an  able  man  and  upheld  the  hands  of  Lincoln  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  war.  He  helped  in  the  effort  to  unify  the 
remnant  of  the  Democratic  Part.v  in  the  North  behind  the  Union 
cause.  Without  such  a  broad-minded  and  farseeing  policy  on 
the  part  of  Lincoln,  the  North  could  not  have  won  the  war. 
IJncohrs  appointment  of  the  fourth  Democrat  to  his  Cabinet 
brought  out  the  reply  of  the  President,  when  reminded  of  the 
fact,  that  he  himself  was  an  old  line  Whig  and  should  be  there 
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to  make  the  parties  even.  He  appointed  to  his  first  Caliiiiet 
each  of  his  three  political  opponents  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Chicago,  1860.  He  never  dreamed  of  looking  up 
small  obscure  men  for  Cabinet  positions  in  order  that  he  niight 
be  regarded  as  a  giant  among  men.  Lincoln  saw  the  storm 
clouds  rising  and,  like  the  good  captain  of  the  vessel  that  he 
was,  he  trimmed  the  sails  of  the  ship  of  state  to  meet  the  shock. 
On  December  24,  1S60,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  J.  M.  Morris  as 
follows : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Without  supposing  that  you  and  I  are  any  nearer 
together  politically  than  heretofore,  allow  "me  to  tender  you  my  sin- 
cere thanks  for  your  Union  resolution,  expressive  of  views  upon  which 
we  never  were,  and  I  trust,  never  will  be,  at  variance. 

On  June  1,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  wrote  to  William  H.  Seward  as 
follows : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  Sth  received.  I  still  hope  Mr.  Gilmer 
will,  on  a  fair  understanding  with  us.  consent  to  take  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  preference  for  him  over  Mr.  Hunt  or  Mr.  Gentry  is  that 
up  to  date  he  has  a  living  position  in  the  South,  while  they  have  not. 
He  is  only  better  than  Winter  Davis  in  that  he  is  farther  South.  1 
fear  we  could  not  safely  take  more  than  one  such  man  ;  that  is,  not 
more  than  one  more  who  opposed  us  in  the  election,  the  danger  being 
to  lose  the  confidence  of  our  friends.  *  *  * 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  was  not  afraid  of  Democrats  in  the  Cabinet  when  the  life 
of  the  Union  was  at  stake.  The  one  question  was  with  him 
how  many  Democrats  could  he  safely  take  into  the  Cabinet  with- 
out stirring  up  rivalry  and  jealousy  among  the  Republican 
members. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  number  of  uncompromising  and 
bitter  enemies,  Lincoln  made  friends  who  stood  with  him  with 
untiring  devotion  during  the  darkest  hours  of  these  dark  years ; 
by  his  honesty  and  his  frankness  and  his  unwavering  loyalty 
to  what  he  believed  was  right,  by  his  constancy,  by  his  con- 
sistency, he  won  the  admiration  and  love  and  respect  of  those 
who  learned  to  know  him ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  these  and 
their  unfaltering  fidelity  to  him  and  his  cause,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  would  not  now  be  the  most  precious  symbol  of  liberty 
that  cheers  the  hearts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  certainly  fitting  that  on  the  birthday  of  this 
matchless  character  in  American  history  that  the  citizens  of 
this  great  Republic  saved  by  the  heroism  of  this  great  soul  set 
aside  one  day  out  of  the  365  in  honor  of  this  immortal  one's 
memory ;  and  I  shall  hearily  support  the  bill  for  the  reasons 
indicated. 
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